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“Middle East Tensions” 


The reader who wishes to have a review of the mount- 
ing tensions in the Middle East between Israel and the 
Arab countries will find S. A. Morrison’s Middle East 
Tensions; Political, Social and Religious (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $2.75) very useful. Mr. Mor- 
rison, for many years British lay missionary in Egypt and 
more recently in charge of the Protestant relief work for 
Arab refugees, has presented clearly and briefly the major 
factors in this situation. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, June 
21, 1952, and November 28, 1953, for other articles on 
the subject.) The author states in his Preface that al- 
though political action is vitally important the “ultimate” 
solution will be a spiritual one. He begins, however, with 
the political and international problems. The sorry story of 
Allied diplomacy in regard to this area during and after 
World War I is briefly told. Today the Middle East is far 
more important in world affairs than it was at that time. 

With the development of Jewish settlement in Palestine, 
Arab opposition to the Palestine mandate increased, as 
well as to the other mandates in the area. When Great 
Britain withdrew from Palestine in 1948 the clash between 
Arab and Jewish nationalism had “reached a complete 
deadlock.” The Arab states have “persistently refused to 
accept a compromise solution of the Palestine question, 
and Jewish nationalism . . . has shown reluctance to make 
any substantial concessions.” For this situation “the West- 
ern world is in no small measure responsible.” The con- 
viction is widespread among the Arabs that “moral claims 
carry little weight in Western policy.” But the Arab states 
have not been able to develop any real unity. There are 
within Arab nationalism trends “towards cooperation and 
unity, and . . . to rivalry and division.” 


The Refugee Problem 


The problem of the Arab refugees, who fled from Jew- 
ish areas in Palestine because of the Arab-Israeli war, is 
presented briefly. They have “no confidence” in the re- 
integration schemes proposed by UN agencies working in 
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the field. There is now a Palestinian nationalism, parallel 
to the nationalisms of the Middle Kast states. Israel has 
firmly refused to accept any general repatriation of the 
refugees, although “a few thousand” have been allowed 
to do so. “Many observers,” Mr. Morrison notes, do not 
think that the refugees would wish to stay in Israel for 
any length of time. “And few Arabs now living there 
would recommend it.” 

Among the other causes of dispute between the Arab 
states and Israel are the unsatisfactory boundary lines, 
the demilitarized zones provided by the Armistice agree- 
ments (of 1949), the Arab fear of further territorial ex- 
pansion by Israel, and the problem of the control of Jeru- 
salem, now divided between Israel and Jordan. 

The interests of the Arab states “almost inevitably pre- 
vail” over those of the refugees in case of a clash between 
them. Jews who are concerned about the refugees stifle 
their emotions “in loyalty to the demands of a growing 
Jewish state.” 


Mr. Morrison gives credit io the United Nations for 
its efforts to relieve the distress of the refugees (with some 
caveats) and for the fact that the Armistice agreements 
were reached in 1949. The Arab states and Israel each 
charge the other “with the entire responsibility for the 
absence of peace.” Each side accepts the United Nations 
resolutions which seem favorable to its self-interest and 
denies the validity of the others. 


Talk of a “second round” of war against Israel is “gain- 
ing in favor” among Arabs (and of a “preventive war” 
among Jews). [The volume appeared in mid '55.] There- 
fore, the United Nations attitude that responsibility for 
negotiations rests with the Arab states and Israel “sug- 
gests an amazing lack of realism,’ Mr. Morrison thinks. 
The record of the Palestine Conciliation Commission has 
been one of “dismal failure.” Different aspects of the prob- 
lem have been entrusted to a variety of UN agencies. But 
a comprehensive settlement that is both political and eco- 
nomic is essential. “*. .. What the United Nations needs is 
not resolutions, but resolution.” Economic advance is dire- 
ly needed in the Middle East. Both Israel and the Arab 
states suffer “heavy financial losses” from the delayed 
peace and both sides are becoming more intransigent. The 
refugees, the author believes, show less antipathy toward 
Israel than the peoples of the Arab states. 


Special Needs in the Arab Countries 


The outstanding needs in Middle East agriculture are: 
improved conditions for the tillers of the soil, increased 
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production for home consumption rather than for export, 
technological training in scientific agriculture, and capital 
funds for large-scale improvements, especially irrigation. 
But many of the problems which must be faced call for 
international cooperation. The Arab countries fear that 
there will be “political strings attached to foreign aid,” 
though they are ready to cooperate with the non-political 
UN agencies, such as FAO and UNICEF. In both in- 
dustry and agriculture “social reform depends upon po- 
litical change.” 

The two main aims in social reform are to abolish illiter- 
acy and to raise health standards. “A substantial part of 
the money now being spent by Middle East countries on 
economic development or social improvements” comes 
from the funds provided by the oil companies; “by and 
large oil resources are being devoted to productive pur- 
poses.” The companies themselves carry on extended so- 
cial services which, the author comments, “should be the 
function of governments.” 


Strains and Stresses 


Within these countries “four groups—the democratic, 
the Islamic reactionary, the Communist, and the military” 
—are carrying on “a tense struggle for power.” Much of 
the political instability of these countries is due to this 
situation. If nationalism and Islam are identified then the 
situation gets much worse for the religious minorities. As 
yet “the wall of partition” between the Muslim and the 
non-Muslim communities “has not been broken down.” 
Some factors tend in this direction, however. Both the 
Muslim majority and the minorities need to change their 
attitudes. “Only too often” the latter are concerned only 
with their own religious community. 

Some Muslims have lost all interest in religion; very 
few really understand the Christian principles in Western 
culture. Others would reject the West for Islam. Still 
others are seeking to develop “a dynamic conception of 
Islam.” Mr. Morrison doubts whether Muslims realize 
how great a task the latter would be. 


Israel 


The author devotes two chapters to Israel. He notes the 
grave problems involved in developing a nation from im- 
migrants with such widely varied backgrounds. He con- 
siders Israel’s international relations outside the area, the 
Israeli government, the question whether it is to be “pre- 
eminently a religious or a secular state,” with all that this 
involves for the Jews themselves, for Hebrew Christians, 
and for the Arabs. “The official attitude has been one of 
cooperation with the Arab minorities.” Many services are 
provided. Education has been developed. The Arabs have 
“full political and civic rights.” There are, however, dis- 
criminatory measures which leave Arabs feeling that they 
are only “second-class citizens.” 


“From the day of her foundation Israel has been fight- 
ing a grim battle against insolvency.” The need for foreign 
aid and the “herculean efforts to achieve self-support” are 
briefly outlined. The author doubts whether this can ever 
be fully achieved. If peace could be established in the Mid- 
dle East the opportunities would be “greatly enhanced.” 

A final chapter is devoted to the Christian churches of 
these countries—the ancient ones, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the evangelical bodies. The “basic question” 
in the Middle East is “whether the churches of the West 
and the churches of the Middle East can by their respective 


contribution lead the restless, unsettled and mutually an- 
tagonistic peoples of the area into ‘the way of peace.’” 


Western Policy in the Mid-East—Two Views 


Western policy in the Middle East “is torn . . . between 
an obvious need for dynamism, but bewildered by a host 
of complexities, and is uncertain what to do next.” So Don 
Cook, head of the London bureau of the New York Herald 
Tribune, reported in the first of a series of three articles 
on the subject in that newspaper, December 25-27, 1955. 
Communist offers of armaments and technical assistance 
in this area has tremendously increased the pressures on 
Western policy. 

Of first importance is the Israeli-Arab conflict. “The 
Communist arms shipments to Egypt have conclusively 
shattered the complacency” with which this has been “al- 
lowed to drift.” One Western theory is that since the 
Russian promise of armaments to Egypt has strengthened 
Col. Nasser’s hold on the country, there is a better chance 
of a compromise with Israel. British diplomats think that 
a border settlement with Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan 
would not be too difficult. Egypt with “less claim to ter- 
ritorial adjustment with Israel than any other nation” is 
most difficult to satisfy. This might be possible if Israel 
would give up the port of Elath in the southern Negev as 
“a face-saving device.” This was given to Israel in the 
1947 partition plan. A “free port” might be set up avail- 
able to both Israel and Egypt. 

But this is not “remotely acceptable” to the Israelis, 
who regard such proposals as an Egyptian effort to “put 
Israel in the dock on the peace issue.” Israel seems to have 
given up any “preventive war” ideas. But Israel has for 
the last seven years followed a policy of “retaliation” 
against the Arab forays to show that she cannot be defeat- 
ed. And as Egypt, and perhaps Syria, get Czech arms, 
retaliation involves “greater and greater risks.” Yet Mr. 
Cook got the “strong impression” there is “a genuine de- 
sire on both sides to have done with this squalid conflict.” 
Western diplomats in the Middle East nearly all believe 
that “there is now a ‘flexible period’ in which diplomacy 
might . . . be able to take hold of the Israeli-Arab conflict 
and progress toward a settlement.” This period, however, 
may not last long. 


The West and New Soviet Policy 


The Communist policy in the Middle East, Mr. Cook 
commented, is “a sort of Communist ‘Marshall Plan’ 
technique in reverse. . . . Aid, trade and assistance of- 
fered on remarkably free and generous terms are the cur- 
rent Communist weapons in the Middle East. . . . ‘Massive 
retaliation’ is no answer to this situation unless it be mas- 
sive economic retaliation. . .. A ‘cost accounting’ mentality 
will not be sufficient to meet the Soviet Union in the eco- 
nomic contest opening in the Middle East.” No argument 
concerning the danger of accepting Soviet help or that in 
the long run Russian promises will not be kept will keep 
the Arabs from accepting their aid. 

There are, unfortunately, good reasons for this situa- 
tion. Egypt had wanted diesel-hydraulic locomotives but 
the United States insisted on sending diesel-electric ones. 
Three times the contract was almost completed. Then the 
Hungarians offered locomotives with “no strings attached, 
no argument over specifications, and a chance to unload 
surplus cotton.” The same thing happened in the Egyptian 
arms deal. The British and American governments were 
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told four months before that the Czech deal was under 
consideration. “The American counter-offer had so many 
strings attached” that Col. Nasser of Egypt would not 
accept it. In other words, the West can no longer do busi- 
ness in this area “on a take it or leave it basis.” 

“To instill new loyalties, to demonstrate and dramatize 
the inherent worth of a free system as opposed to a Com- 
munist system, to stir imagination and hope and attach- 
ment—these are the first tasks of meeting Communist 
competition in this part of the world.” 


The Problem of American Policy 


In his final article Mr. Cook said that the great need is 
for “the kind of boldness and imagination” of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe. There is a lack of “massive weight” 
in the technical assistance program and other forms of 
American aid in this area, and a “discouraging lack of 
harmony between British and American economic policy- 
makers in the Middle East. But the greatest besetting 
weakness of United States policy in the Middle East .. . 
is that it is difficult to find exactly what our Middle East 
policy really is.” The countries of the Northern Tier pact 
(Iraq, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan) feel that they have 
been left “high and dry” by the United States. This coun- 
try has only an “observer” on the Baghdad Pact council. 
“. . Until the pact is a symbol of higher loyalty to the 
West and free and democratic life, and perhaps until the 
United States is an active member, its strength and reality 
are questionable, .. . 

“There appears to be a tendency in American policy in 
the Middle East to worry about our popularity rating and 
to avoid toughness. 

“In this complex part of the world, it is not clear what 
America stands for, what she is fighting for and what she 
is against.” 

Cyrus W. Sulzberger of the New York Times noted 
other aspects of the problems involved, in that newspaper, 
November 14, 1955. There is, he said, “no single clear-cut 
answer” to the question what the West should do. The 
creation of the Northern Tier Alliance “lost us the sym- 
pathies of Egypt, node of the Arab world.” 

He asks: “Are we ready to acknowledge Egypt’s lead- 
ership claims if Cairo makes peace and refrains from 
future arms deals with the Communists?” If Egypt should 
join the Soviet bloc we would have to react. 


If Nasser can be kept from joining the Soviet bloc, and 
Palestine can be calmed, we could encourage a “Middle 
Eastern Marshall Plan.” “However events develop, the 
Middle East is going to require heavy United States ex- 
penditures. Either these would be for shoring up defense 
arrangements or they would go to social improvements 
and industrialization. Each choice is costly. But there is 
no alternative.” 


“Myths and Realities” 


Last summer the New York Times arranged for its 
correspondents in Jerusalem and Cairo to cross the border 
between the two countries and exchange assignments. 
Their articles, published side by side on September 18, 
1955, present a striking picture. Kennett Love, normally 
in Cairo, comments that “as the result of wishful thinking, 
deliberate propaganda and armed isolation, each side has 
a mental picture of the other that is inaccurate, in many 
respects.” The Arab countries have tried to “seal off” 
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Israel “both physically and mentally.” “The Sand Curtain 
between the Arabs and Israel is just as real as the Iron 
Curtain and so are the misunderstandings and miscalcu- 
lations that come of it.” The barrier is kept up because 
‘a real attempt to understand Israel and Israeli psychology 
... might .. . result eventually in peaceful acceptance of 
Israel as a member of the Middle Eastern community.” 
Also, the Israeli defeat of Egypt in 1948 “still rankles.” 


But the “average Egyptian” is not much interested in the 
Palestine question, Mr. Love thinks, although in the Arab 
countries of Asia Minor there is far greater interest and 
misrepresentation. The latter is mainly due to “a tendency 
to accept critical reports about Israel and to reject favor- 
able ones. . . . Israelis tend to do just the reverse with 
regard to their own country . . . but their mental image 
of the Arabs is more balanced than the one the Arabs have 
of them.” 

Among the factors, which the Arabs fail to realize about 
Israel, are, Mr. Love points out, “a basic respect for law 
here on the part of former terrorists as well as gentler 
people,” civilian control of the army, and “a fundamental 
sense of unity and discipline in the variegated Israeli pop- 
ulation.” In spite of the reprisal raids against the Arabs, 
“the overwhelming desire today is to make peace within 
the present boundaries—permanently. . . . Most Israelis... 
would welcome political conditions that would enable them 
to help resettle the refugees somewhere else.” Israelis are 
determined to become agriculturally and industrially self- 
sufficient. 

The writer notes “the energy and effectiveness of Israeli 
public relations and propaganda. . . . Israelis . . . are ex- 
tremely sensitive about people who are reluctant to join 
wholeheartedly in their cause. 


Egypt 

Harry Gilroy, normally stationed in Jerusalem, com- 
inents that in that city it is said that “a manufactured 
hatred [in Egypt] for Israel” is really due to “pent-up 
resentment” of the Egyptian regime. “The Israeli attitucle 
toward Egypt, one feels, is compounded of affection sub- 
dued by anger, and some sense of superiority. . . .” But 
this ignores the quality of “the new Egyptians.” 


Most of the inhabitants of Egypt live in “the green 
trench” of the Nile area. The population density on this 
farm land is the highest in the world. The impressive 
thing is the energy and endurance with which town and 
farm people work. . . . For the poor, this verdant valley 
of the Nile is a land of sudden death. . . . Practically all 
these country people . . . suffer from malnutrition.” 


The military rulers, Mr. Gilroy thinks, “have the public 
welfare at heart.” They are pushing “a broad program of 
improvement and development. . . . Capital is a problem 
and foreign help apparently will be needed. Technical 
people . . . are scarce... . The problems are staggering.” 


But to these leaders “nationalism abroad and improv- 
ing the lot of the people in the Nile Valley are two aspects 
of one almost sacred thing. In the eyes of the Egyptian 
leaders, Israel is a menace to both these causes. The ulti- 
mate fear is economic.” The development of Israeli in- 
dustry is regarded as a threat to Egypt’s industrial ambi- 
tions. They are afraid of Israel’s “economic imperialist” 
aims and of her military power. They believe that “Israel 
is trying to bully Egypt into a final peace settlement,” but 
do not mention the Suez blockade of Israel. 
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A Comment from a UN Reporter 

Writing from United Nations headquarters, Arch Par- 
sons, Jr., noted some aspects of the Arab view of the 
question. (New York Herald Tribune, December 23, 
1955.) 

“The creation of Israel itself and the armistice that 
ended, at least temporarily,” in 1949, he said, “were ac- 
complished through efforts that were partly political, part- 
ly makeshift and only partly based upon history and 
reason.” 

The problem of boundaries has also been noted in other 
articles. The armistice left Israel with about 40 per cent 
more territory than the 1947 UN proposal assigned to her 
—whence the argument between Israel and the Arab states 
over permanent frontiers. But behind this issue, Mr. Par- 
sons comments, “lurks the central question of the entire 
Palestine dispute : whether or not the Arab world is willing 
to accept into its midst a Jewish state in any form. 

“From this question sprout many others.’”” When the 
British issued the Balfour Declaration “pledging a ‘na- 
tional home’ in the area for the Jews, were they promising 
the Jews a nation? And did the Jews gain complete own- 
ership—sovereignty—over the lands they purchased from 
the Arabs? An observer taking either side of either ques- 
tion is in for a heated argument.” 


Foreign Aid—Pro and Con 


Washington observers agree, it is said, that the question 
of economic aid to underdeveloped countries will be “one 
of the most controversial foreign policy issues of 1956.” 
But the Foreign Policy Association (345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.) “has not found it possible to obtain 
at this time an expression of opinion from opponents of 
increased aid.” Therefore, the December 15, 1955, issue 
of Foreign Policy Bulletin presents a summary of the 
pros and cons by William H. Stringer, chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The question is whether the United States will “grad- 
ually fall behind the new ‘competitive co-existence’ phase 
of the East-West power struggle” if it does not make an 
effort to counter Russia’s new efforts to provide the aid 
needed by the underdeveloped countries. Or is this seem- 
ingly new challenge “mostly talk” in comparison with the 
existing American program ? 

Soviet projects of the type of the grain elevators in 
Afghanistan, funds for the Aswan Dam in Egypt, and 
the purchase of Burmese rice are, the advocates of in- 
creased aid say, ‘merely the start of a long-range Moscow 
scheme to outbid the United States for the title of globai 
‘economic benefactor.” The United States can win this 
competition if it is willing to give up a balanced budget 
and “a potentially inspired tax reduction” in an election 
year. “Is the loss of Asia and the Middle East less impor- 
tant than an income-tax cut?” Moreover, such a program 
is “actually necessary to safeguard the West’s most im- 
portant military and economic bastions.” In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Stringer notes the strategic importance of Egypt. 
“The United States, it is said, underestimates the problem 
of winning and holding Asia and Africa. . . . The Com- 
munists know better. . . . Without economic assistance 
hunger and poverty will increase, and the Communists are 
waiting to exploit the situation.” 

Communism will not be kept out by military alliances 
but by “economic assistance and cultural ties and mutual 
understanding. . . . What is really required, proponents 


of increased aid insist, is the kind of program—and ad- 
ministrator—that will kindle the imagination and enthu- 
siasm of the underdeveloped, the neutralist and the sus- 
picious peoples.” It is not so much a question of “grandiose 
projects” but “for Washington to play up the program as 
it did Marshall aid in Europe—not play it down and pray 
for its early demise.” As native living standards improve 
more American exports will be wanted in those areas. 


The Negative Side 

One of the most important arguments against increas- 
ing aid is “political practicability... . A foreign aid boost 
might fail politically unless President Eisenhower per- 
sonally went to bat for it.” American finances cannot 
maintain heavy expenses overseas indefinitely, it is being 
said. “Foreign aid must be geared to what can be sustained 
over the long pull—or abolished altogether.” 

Those who think that the nations being helped should 
be ready to sign defense pacts with the United States argue 
that “much foreign aid spending has been wasted.” Allied 
to this is the argument that the United States is looked 
upon as a source of funds which may not be really needed. 
More important than foreign aid, others say, is the dis- 
content of the underdeveloped countries over colonial poli- 
cies and the Arab-Israel question. Others say that what is 
really needed in addition to defense assistance in a few 
countries can be provided by “private investment abroad 
and low-cost university projects in individual nations.” 
A “small minority” think that in view of nuclear warfare 
and long-range bombers all the United States should do is 
to keep its own defense strong. 

Another very important question is the extent to which 
the United States will lower its trade barriers and encour- 
age “trade not aid.” 

“The central issue today,” Mr. Stringer finds, “is just 
how much the American people will become aroused about 
the new challenge of ‘competitive coexistence’” from 
Moscow. 


Public-Relations Junkets 

Apparently the members of Congress are not the only 
persons with interest in junkets, according to a note by 
Bennett Cerf, in The Saturday Review, New York, Oc- 
tober 15, 1955. 

“Bigger and better ‘junkets’ have become the order of 
the day in the public-relations field. Sixty to seventy re- 
porters and columnists are now whisked to Istanbul, Scot- 
land, or Hong Kong for as long as a fortnight—all ex- 
penses paid—to commemorate the opening of a hotel, the 
‘premiere’ of a movie made on foreign location, or even 
the launching of a new television series. The costs are all 
fully deductible for the well-heeled hosts, of course—the 
decisive factor in these days when business is conducted 
with one eye always on the tax setup. 

“In return, said hosts expect their guests to devote 
plenty of space to the ventures they are promoting, and it 
must be said that the guests, so far at least, have striven 
mightily to ‘sing for their suppers’ with extravagant and 
rapturous reports. That most of these reports happen also 
to be almost unbelievably dull is not intentional. The 
writers find themselves almost exclusively in the company 
of fellow junketeers, all striving desperately to discover 
some new angle the others have overlooked, and the copy 
they file is undistinguishable from the syrupy publicity re- 
leases sent out so faithfully by the publicity agents and 
thrown so quickly into trashbaskets by yawning editors.” 
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